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of a volunteer army, Cameron reported in Decem-
ber that the Government had on foot 660,971 men
and could have had a million except that Congress
had limited the number of volunteers to be re-
ceived. When this report was prepared, Lincoln
was, so to speak, in the trough of two seas. The
devotion which had been offered to him in April,
1861, when the North seemed to rise as one man,
had undergone a reaction. Eight months without
a single striking military success, together with the
startling defeat at Bull Run, had had their inevi-
table effect. Democracies are mercurial; variabil-
ity seems to be part of the price of freedom. With
childlike faith in their cause, the Northern people,
in midsummer, were crying, "On to Richmond!"
In the autumn, stung by defeat, they were ready
to cry, "Down with Lincoln."
In a subsequent report, the War Department
confessed that at the beginning of hostilities,
"nearly all our arms and ammunition" came from
foreign countries. One great reason why no mili-
tary successes relieve the gloom of 1861 was
that, from a soldier's point of view, there were no
armies. Soldiers, it is true, there were in myriads;
but arms, ammunition, and above all, organization
were lacking. The supplies in the government